knowledge to spread, and is in danger of being swamped by
the vigorous tides that blow from the West. Each lacks
something to give. Can they, then, be brought together"?1

Betty Heimann, however, thought that the two civilisa-
tions had developed on two wholly different and divergent
planes, which made convergence at any time impossible;
Western civilization had an anthropological basis and it
centred in man, while Eastern civilization had a cosmologi-
cal basis and it centred in the Universe.2 And, hence,
never the twain shall meet.

G. K. Gokhale, in his Address on East and West at
the Universal Races Congress, said that "in India the West
had, so to say, entered into the very bone and marrow of
the East". Lothrop Stoddard said that India alone stood
out against the West, while the rest of the East accepted it.
"Nowhere in Asia, except possibly in India, is there any

effective revolt against Westernism as a way of life__.   For

the first time in history, the West has got under the Orien-
tal's skin. The whiteman may everywhere be thrown out
bodily, but his ways will remain*'.3 All the same, he won-
dered if "our distinctly Western civilization" can be "suc-
cessfully transplanted and generalised1*. He asked: "Will
the outcome be for the good or for the ill? Is the leaven
of Westernism a vital tonic, or is it a baneful toxin infecting
the East with death and decay?**4 For answer, he recalled
the adage that "one man's meat is another man's poison".
J* Ramsay Macdonald gave a more direct answer. "We
sought to give the Eastern mind a Western content and

1.   Ibid. p. 34.

2.   Heimann.   INDIAN AND WESTERN PHILOSOPHY, p. 146

3.   Stoddard.   THE CLASHING TIDES OF COLOUR.pp. 196-9 1

4.   Ibid. 206.